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Views on 


OST cities have granted pay in- 
M creases to their employees during 
the past year and some of the same 
cities are planning to give more increases as 
an offset to the increased cost of living 
(p. 62). Higher pay in private industry is 
attracting not only the rank-and-file em- 
ployees but particularly key personnel be- 
cause the latter have not always received 
commensurate raises given to other em- 
ployees. In addition to adequate pay, cities 
should take steps to point out the bene- 
fits of municipal employment. A dollar-and- 
cents value can be attached to paid vaca- 
tions, sick leave, and holidays, retirement 
plan, and other features. A city that has em- 
ployed and trained competent people should 
be reluctant to let them go because replace- 
ments may be less competent and require 
more pay. 

Nearly two-thirds of the people in the 
United States live in urban areas. Even more 
significant is the fact that during the past ten 
years outlying suburbs in metropolitan areas 
have increased three times as fast as the cen- 
tral cities in these areas (p. 59). This trend 
focuses attention on such problems as traffic 
and parking in the central cities, transit fa- 
cilities, provision of utilities and services by 
suburbs, annexation by cities of outlying 
areas or county control of new develop- 
ments, and more intermunicipal arrange- 
ments for providing services. 

Where to get an adequate water supply is 
a problem facing many cities, not only New 
York City and the cities on the west coast, 
but also many cities located in other parts of 


the News 


the country. Local officials will be interested 
in the recommendations of the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission which 
recently issued three volumes setting forth a 
national water resources policy (p. 57). 

It is often true that city managers who 
spend long hours doing work that can be 
delegated do not have time to do the man- 
agement job for which they were employed. 
A little attention to the organization and 
staffing of his office might pay large divi- 
dends for the city manager and his city 
(p. 50). 

An excellent example of what a city can 
do in controlling trucking operations on city 
streets is shown by a survey made in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina (p. 60). State health 
boards now are approving the use of sodium 
fluoride in public water supplies (p. 64); 
more cities are adopting minimum standards 
for existing dwellings (p. 65); and hundreds 
of cities have adopted the standard milk 
ordinance recommended by the United 
States Public Health Service (66). 

Some of the new techniques of interest to 
municipal officials include: public relations 
training for public contact employees (p. 
56), joint city-county cooperation in solving 
a metropolitan area transit problem (p. 58), 
an interdepartmental system for reporting 
conditions that need attention by the city (p. 
62), a method for scheduling and reporting 
on public works construction progress (p. 63), 
use of two-way radio in expediting street re- 
pairs (p. 67), and the control of new residen- 
tial developments by the adoption of compre- 
hensive subdivision regulations (p. 67). 
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Staffing the City Manager’s Office 


Excerpts of short talks made by members of a panel discussion at the 36th annual 
conference of the International City Managers’ Association. 


OW can the city manager organize 
and staff his own office to get the 
routine work done so that he will 

have sufficient time to do the real manage- 
ment job? Several aspects of this subject were 
discussed at one of the sessions of the 36th 
annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association held in Houston, 
Texas, late in November, 1950. In the open- 
ing session the chairman, Russell E. Mc- 
Clure, city manager of Dayton, Ohio, stated 
in part: “‘It is the manager’s job to see that 
things get done. This is true whether we are 
thinking in terms of the broad management 
job or in terms of the daily routine. The 


manager’s office may be the bottleneck of 
the whole city government if the manager 
and his immediate staff do not keep the work 
flowing smoothly. This is particularly true if 
the manager tries to handle all the details. 
The example his office sets for prompt and 
effective action usually sets the pace for all 
other offices in the city.”” Mr. McClure also 
stated that in addition to the physical layout 
of the manager’s office, “‘we shall discuss 
techniques of handling time-consuming rou- 
tine work. We shall try to identify the part of 
the manager’s job that can be delegated to 
his staff.” 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


By BERT W. JOHNSON 
City Manager, Boulder, Colorado 


CITY manager should not attempt to 
do the complete management job; de- 
partment heads have assistants and the man- 
ager needs them too. Even managers of 
many small cities have full-time administra- 
tive assistants who handle a wide variety of 
assignments. They make it possible for the 
manager to devote more time to the man- 
agement job. The manager’s secretary can 
do much to safeguard the manager’s time. 
The city clerk might handle assignments 
that are directly related to the manager’s 
job. In other words, much of the day-to-day 
routine must be delegated. While the man- 
ager Cannot run a one-man show, he must of 
course provide adequate supervision and 
inspection. 
In Boulder the administrative load of the 
manager has been substantially reduced 
through the recent appointment of a direc- 


tor of public service who supervises the su- 
perintendents of the divisions of water, 
streets, sewers, parks, engineering, and in- 
spection and thus reduces from 10 to five 
the number of department heads reporting 
directly to the manager. An administrative 
assistant is employed to work on the budget 
and to perform a great variety of other 
duties, and a purchasing agent has been se- 
lected to centralize all buying activities, in- 
terview salesmen, and prepare purchase or- 
ders. The manager still exercises day-to-day 
control through the approval of requisitions 
before they are completely processed. 
These changes have enabled the city 
manager at Boulder to assign tasks to assist- 
ants. The oft-neglected function of research 
is delegated to the administrative assistant 
who has been trained for this kind of work. 
He compiles data for the manager’s use in 
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STAFFING THE CITY 


reporting to the council on such matters as 
rent control and refuse disposal, he prepares 
material for administrative manuals, he 
brings together work program information 
for use in budgeting. 

A capable secretary, who is in charge of 
the manager’s office, supervises personnel 
files, maintains office files, and handles a 
large part of the correspondence. She also 
accumulates, edits, and duplicates monthly 
departmental reports for the city council. 
One of her chief jobs is to safeguard the time 
of the manager. 

An example of how the manager’s office 
operates is indicated by the method of 
handling complaints and requests for serv- 
ice. The city manager or his secretary re- 
ceives and records complaints and requests 
from citizens who telephone or come to the 
manager’s office. A memo is sent to the 
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proper department and the administrative 
assistant retains a copy of the memo and fol- 
lows up. The assistant calls or writes citizens 
to explain how their request has been 
handled. This followup is an important 
phase of the city’s public relations program. 
By giving assistants various tasks that can 
be delegated, the manager in Boulder can 
devote more time to his relations with the 
council and independent boards. He also has 
more time for citizens whose business cannot 
be handled satisfactorily by someone else. 
The manager, however, remains responsible 
for the work that is to be done and exercises 
control over it. I feel that city managers owe 
it to themselves and to their communities to 
seek out the best methods available for 
handling municipal affairs, including the 
management of their own offices. 


LOCATION AND LAYOUT OF MANAGER’S OFFICE 


By BILL N. TAYLOR 
City Manager, Columbia, Missouri 


OTH the location and the layout of the 
manager’s office depend upon (1) the 
size of the city; (2) the size of the manager’s 
immediate staff; (3) the accommodations in 
the present municipal building; (4) the 
duties of the manager; and (5) the location 
and proximity of certain other offices such as 
finance and personnel. Of course, items one 
and two are pretty closely related since the 
size of the manager’s staff in nearly every 
case will depend upon the size of the city. 
On the other hand, the arrangement of the 
municipal building may prevent the man- 
ager’s office from being too closely con- 
nected with some members of his staff. 
Items four and five are related to a certain 
extent in that the manager in the smaller 
city may actually be both director of per- 
sonnel and director of finance in addition to 
his duties as manager. Under such circum- 
stances his office would probably be adjacent 
to the accounting department. In many 
small cities in which the accounting and 
utility offices are located in one large space, 
the manager’s office is conveniently located 
adjacent thereto. This makes a very desir- 


able arrangement in that he has actual su- 
pervision over the general office. 

While it is extremely easy to locate and 
lay out the manager’s office if one is plan- 
ning a new city hall, this does not always 
apply when the location has to be fitted to 
present accommodations. Unfortunately, we 
do not have too many modern, well-de- 
signed city halls in manager cities. Many of 
the present buildings were constructed when 
the city still had a mayor and council or a 
commission form of government. In such in- 
stances, the mayor’s office was invariably the 
‘‘front office” and in many cases was never 
designed for utility purposes. 

Perhaps there is no “‘best’’ place for the 
manager’s office. In Beaumont, Texas, the 
manager’s office is on the second floor with a 
reception room for both the mayor and the 
manager. In Kansas City the manager’s of- 
fice and the mayor’s office are very con- 
veniently located on either side of a large 
reception lobby in which secretaries are lo- 
cated. These offices, however, are on the 
29th floor and are quite inaccessible to both 
the public and the city departments. Ad- 








jacent to the manager’s offices are two of- 
fices for administrative assistants. The Long- 
view, Texas, city hall is a one-story affair 
designed primarily for utility and conven- 
ience to the public. All public offices are ar- 
ranged around a central lobby. The man- 
ager’s office is adjacent to the council room 
and to the general office which serves the 
public. This proximity to the council room, 
in my opinion, is ideal. In the great majority 
of city halls the manager’s office is too far 
removed from the council room. 

In Tyler, Texas, the manager’s office is 
well located on the first floor. The council 
room is located on the second floor. In 
Raleigh, North Carolina, the manager took 
over the former mayor’s office which is con- 
veniently located near the front door on the 
first floor. Adjacent to the manager’s office 
is his secretary’s office and reception room, 
and immediately across the main corridor is 
the council room. 

In Austin, Texas, the city hall has been 
almost completely renovated and remodeled 
to make one of the nicest municipal build- 
ings in the country. The reception room for 
the manager is just inside the front door, and 
the manager’s office is located between this 
reception room and the council room. It is 
only a few steps from the manager’s office to 
the finance department, the tax department, 
and the utility department. The arrange- 
ment in Austin is almost identical with the 
arrangement in Longview. 

In Columbia, Missouri, the manager oc- 
cupies the office formerly occupied by the 
mayor, located on the first floor at the front 
of the building. Convenient to the public, it 
is also accessible to all department heads. 
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Immediately outside the manager’s office are 
his secretary’s office, reception room, and 
personnel office. Adjacent to the secretary’s 
office is the accounting department. An ob- 
jectionable feature is that the council room 
is located on the second floor. 

In the city hall of cities up to 100,000 pop- 
ulation, I believe the manager’s office should 
be on the first floor. It should be easily ac- 
cessible to the public and at the same time 
not be isolated from other city activities. It 
should have space for a secretary and recep- 
tion room. It should be very close or ad- 
jacent to the council room and should be 
located as closely as possible to the finance 
and personnel departments. 

With respect to layout and arrangement 
of the manager’s office, one of the best I have 
seen is in the Beaumont, Texas, city hall. The 
office is large, well lighted, and well ven- 
tilated. It has two access doors which I think 
are desirable; many of the offices have three. 
It has an executive desk for the manager and 
a large conference table which will accom- 
modate approximately 12 people. I believe 
that if the manager’s office is too small for 
both, a good solution is a conference-type 
desk. This type of desk, with an extended 
top, is used in both Tyler, Texas, and Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, offices. At least six people 
can be seated around one of these desks. 
Chairs in the offices should be comfortable 
and attractive, preferably upholstered in 
leather of bright color. Perhaps four chairs 
are sufficient for ordinary use; when extra 
chairs are needed they can be brought in 
from the reception room. A roll-away file 
and a bookcase are other items of furniture 
useful to the manager. 


DELEGATION OF WORK TO ASSISTANTS 
By DAVID D. ROWLANDS 


Township Manager, Mount Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


VERY city manager must delegate some 

of his work to an assistant, who may be 
called an administrative, personnel, finance, 
or planning assistant, or who may be the 
manager’s secretary, or a department head 
who has time and ability to assist the man- 
ager. The types of work that one or more 


assistants can perform for the manager in- 
clude: 

1. Investigate routine complaints, fill out 
questionnaires which come to the manager’s 
office, represent the manager at various 
meetings, and handle routine correspond- 
ence. 
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2. Gather data and help prepare reports 
which the manager submits to the city coun- 
cil, compile information on such matters as 
insurance coverage, prepare material for the 
annual municipal report and other publicity 
material for informing the people, and com- 
pile work program information for use in 
connection with the annual budget. 

3. Plan and supervise the creation of a re- 
search library for use by the manager’s of- 
fice and by employees in the several depart- 
ments. 

4. Prepare data needed in connection 
with position-classification and salary plans, 
maintain personnel records for all employ- 
ees, investigate working conditions of em- 
ployees and report to the manager, and per- 
form other personnel duties (if not handled 
by a central personnel agency). 

5. Develop and maintain unit cost figures 
for various municipal operations and in 
small cities serve as purchasing agent and 
finance assistant. 

6. Serve as secretary of various boards and 
commissions, such as the planning and traf- 
fic commissions and board of adjustment or 
zoning, preparing the agenda, writing the 
minutes, and gathering data on problems of 
concern to board members. 

It is important that the assistant or assist- 
ants in the manager’s office gain the con- 
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fidence and respect of the department heads. 
As the wheelhorse for the manager, the as- 
sistant can cooperate with department heads 
in such activities as developing unit 
costs, arranging accident prevention pro- 
grams, planning and conducting in-service 
training programs on a departmental level, 
modernizing filing and indexing systems, 
and developing flow charts and progress re- 
ports. 

Many department heads who do not have 
assistants would welcome such help from the 
manager’s office. For example, the city en- 
gineer may receive a memo from the city 
manager requesting that a study be made of 
the advisability of annexing certain areas to 
the city. An assistant in the manager’s office 
could provide valuable help, not only in sug- 
gesting the types of information that might 
be compiled, but in actually assisting him to 
secure the necessary data and compile the 
report. 

In my opinion every city manager should 
make an appraisal of his own organization to 
determine how some of the things which he 
would like to see done but which never seem 
to get accomplished might be carried 
through if the manager and department 
heads availed themselves of the services of one 
or more qualified, aggressive, and person- 
able administrative assistants. 


RESEARCH, REPORTS, AND STAFFING 


By CLARENCE H. ELLIOTT 
City Manager, Jackson, Michigan 


T IS important that we do not lose sight 
of the broader elements of the manage- 
ment process. The manager’s chief responsi- 
bility is to mold a group of human beings, 
his city employees, into an efficient adminis- 
trative organization capable of carrying out 
the policies and duties prescribed for it. 
Among the administrative techniques the 
manager must use in fulfilling this responsi- 
bility are research, reports, and training. 
Administrative research encompasses or- 
ganization, administrative procedures, per- 
sonnel policies, and public relations. The 
goal of such research is to discover ways in 
which the manager can best organize and 


carry on municipal services. The manager 
needs assistance in doing research work. 
Personnel from operating or auxiliary de- 
partments may frequently be given specific 
projects. For instance, the health officer 
should be expected to suggest solutions to 
problems of health organization. Likewise, 
the personnel director should be on the alert 
for opportunities to improve application and 
certification procedures. But such officials 
seldom have time to study administrative 
problems. Moreover, they are not specialists 
in administrative practices, nor are they 
aware of the problems of inter-departmental 
relationships. In many cities the manager re- 








ceives considerable help from well-trained 
administrative assistants who can relieve the 
manager of much of the detail work of re- 
search. In a few large cities, additional help 
has been found from research bureaus, and 
in both large and small cities frequent use is 
made of consultants. 

Sources of information which are valuable 
in research work are The Municipal Year 
Book, Management Information Service of 
International City Managers’ Association, 
state municipal leagues, technical and pro- 
fessional associations with their periodicals 
and pamphlets, and research bureaus at uni- 
versities. No manager should be without a 
small working library of publications from 
these sources. 

A system of reports is an excellent medium 
for internal control. It should be designed to 
insure that an adequate flow of information 
continuously reaches the manager. Data in 
the reports should enable him to determine 
whether assigned work has been carried out. 
Finally, reports indicate the extent to which 
the manager’s leadership is successful in 
maintaining an efficiently functioning or- 
ganization. 

Some of the reporting work can be as- 
signed to assistants. The manager and the 
department head should decide what infor- 
mation should be shown in a report. But a 
good assistant can prepare charts and graphs 
which may show how rapidly funds are 
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being expended or received, how the library 
book circulation at the library is changing, 
how infant mortality compares with state or 
national data. Trends are often more impor- 
tant than figures for a single given period. 
Information in reports from department 
heads also can be used in reporting to the 
public. 

Training aids employees in gaining effec- 
tiveness in their work. Since it is the man- 
ager’s job to produce a maximum of con- 
certed effort from his employees, training is a 
valuable process which he cannot afford to 
neglect. Some training jobs can and should 
be handled by the operating departments, 
but much of the training can be best handled 
as an auxiliary function and under the super- 
vision of the chief administrator. 

It is clearly the manager’s responsibility 
to determine the extent and content of the 
program and to select a qualified teacher 
and coordinator. A good teacher is one who 
has occupational experience, skill, and pres- 
tige. It would be well to have the municipal 
viewpoint, and above all, he must have the 
ability to “‘put over’ what he knows. No 
city, large or small, can afford to be without 
a well-rounded training program. 

We managers should staff and organize 
our own Offices in a way that will enable us 
to carry out our own main functions of plan- 
ning, organization, direction, and adminis- 
trative representation. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Institute of Planners—Chicago, 
March 30—April 1, 1951. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association— 
Dallas, April 23-26, 1951. 

American Water Works Association—Miami, 
April 29- May 4, 1951. 

American Public Power Association—Chat- 
tanooga, May 7-9, 1951. 

International Congress of Local Authorities— 
Brighton, England, June 25-30, 1951. 

International City Managers’ Association— 


Poland Spring, Maine, September 9-13, 1951. 

American Public Works Association—De- 
troit, September 16-19, 1951. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—Detroit, October 8-11, 1951. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Pittsburgh, October 14-17, 199. 

American Institute of Park Executives— 
Miami, November 12-16, 1951. 

American Public Welfare Association—Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 29—December 1, 1951. 
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Municipal Public Relations 





Annual Report Contests 


In Connecticut the 1950 general munici- 
pal reports of the towns of Cornwall, He- 
bron, Salisbury, Plainville, Greenwich, and 
the city of New Haven have received awards 
in the sixth town and city annual report con- 
test. Reports were classed by population and 


judged on content, understandability, and 


attractiveness. The contest is sponsored by 
the Institute of Public Service of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 

Twelve local housing authorities in the 
United States have received merit awards 
for the excellence of their annual reports in a 
competition sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials. The awards 
went to the housing authorities in the cities 
of Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Mem- 
phis, New York, and Philadelphia among 
the larger cities, and to Muncie, Indiana; 
Newport, Rhode Island; Peoria, Illinois; 
St. Petersburg, Florida; Tulare County, Cal- 
ifornia; and Wilmington, North Carolina. 
Forty-five housing authorities had entered 
their reports in the contest. The annual re- 
ports of these housing authorities compare 
favorably with the best reports issued by 
cities. Extensive use is made of charts, photo- 
graphs, and color, and all of the reports have 
attractive covers. 


City Movies 

A movie of the municipal water supply 
system of Kansas City, Missouri, has re- 
ceived wide publicity. The film was shown 
before a meeting sponsored by the World 
Health Organization in Paris last month. 
Baltimore, Maryland, has made an unre- 
hearsed sound and color movie of everyday 
highway department operations’ including 
such activities as alley repairs, bituminous 
surfacing, bridge maintenance, and con- 
struction. The movie has been shown to em- 
ployees in the department in connection 
with an employee safety program so that 
employees can see for themselves the hazards 
involved in their work. 


Monthly Report to Council 


Salem, Oregon (43,064) has started pub- 
lication of an attractive monthly report to 
the city council. Prepared by City Manager 
J. L. Franzen, the first issue, entitled Munici- 
pal Activities, for January 1951, was received 
so favorably that the council voted to print 
1,000 copies of the February report for dis- 
tribution to the public. Included in the Jan- 
uary report are descriptions of the activities 
of various city departments, proceedings of 
the council, and a financial report for the 
month. Future issues will contain at least one 
article of special interest to the public. The 
February issue, for example, explained the 
city’s procedure in street improvements. 


Welcomes Annexed Area 


The city council of Wayne, Michigan, re- 
cently distributed to 2,000 residents of fringe 
areas annexed late in 1950 a special circular 
welcoming them as residents of Wayne. The 
bulletin advised the new residents that plans 
and specifications were being prepared for 
water and sewer extensions in the entire 
area, that water rates would be reduced to 
be the same as for other village users instead 
of the double rate previously paid, that 
garbage and rubbish collection would be 
started immediately, that new street lights 
had been ordered, and that certain specified 
streets would be paved. The bulletin also in- 
dicated that suggestions or complaints would 
be received at the city hall and the telephone 
numbers of several city departments were 
listed. 


Leaflets for Citizens 


Two California cities, El Cerrito and 
Inglewood, have issued attractive self-mailer 
folders for distribution to all citizens. The El 
Cerrito report, entitled “‘Half a Million Dol- 
lars of Your Money,” uses pie charts of dif- 
ferent sizes to indicate various revenue 
sources and expenditures. In addition to a 
financial report, the Inglewood folder gives a 
central place to a discussion of major prob- 
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lems which the city government is seeking 
to solve. Highlights of accomplishments of 
city departments during the year and goals 
for next year are presented. 

Other cities published leaflets which were 
sent to residents with utility or tax bills. A 
leaflet distributed to water consumers in 
Abilene, Kansas, dramatizes the change- 
over to a new sanitary landfill-type refuse 
disposal system with the picture of an open- 
type refuse dump on the front cover. Burnet, 
Texas, published a folder that explains the 
reasons for raising water rates. For the third 
year citizens of East Lansing, Michigan, re- 
ceived a letter from the city manager’s office, 
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reviewing progress for 1950 and discussing 
future plans. 


Public Relations Training 


In Kansas City, Missouri, a course in 
public relations is conducted by the 
personnel department for employees whose 
work brings them in frequent contact with 
the public. Small groups of employees in- 
formally discuss and receive instructions on 
such topics as functions of the city depart- 
ments, personal appearance, courtesy, speech 
habits, telephone manners, and developing 
a “‘service”’ attitude. Two training films have 
been shown as a part of the program. 


News of the Month 





Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 
UNICIPAL officials have been invited 
by the Secretary of Commerce to 
guard against the release of technical infor- 
mation, even though it is not subject to for- 
mal security restrictions, when it is believed 
that such information in the wrong hands 
might be contrary to national interest. City 
officials who wish advice concerning the re- 
lease of technical information are invited to 
contact the Office of Technical Services, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Wage controls do not apply to state and 
local governments, although the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board claims the right to review 
and revoke or modify increases. This has 
been taken to mean that cities have blanket 
power to make reasonable increases but can 
appeal to the board for help in limiting in- 
creases. 

Price controls do not apply to transit fees 
or water, light, sewage, or other utility rates 
but if a city sells water or power for resale, 
it must report any proposed rate increase to 
the Office of Price Stabilization 30 days be- 
fore the increase takes effect. The OPS has 
been asked to assure that price ceilings will 


not apply to any fees and charges of local 
governments. 

A division of government and public serv- 
ices is to be established in the National Pro- 
duction Authority to handle municipal and 
institutional allocations and priority mat- 
ters. 

The ban on construction applies to cities, 
and community buildings (including city 
halls) or structures for recreational use, and 
a number of other types of buildings may not 
be undertaken without authorization by the 
National Production Authority. Application 
forms are available from the Authority or 
from Department of Commerce field officers. 
After June 1951, very little steel will be 
available for public works construction ex- 
cept for schools, hospitals, defense housing, 
and defense-access highways. 

Three states have signed agreements with 
the Social Security Agency for old age and 
survivors’ insurance coverage for public em- 
ployees. These states are Arkansas, Idaho, 
and Oklahoma, and other states have agree- 
ments in process. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion is preparing regulations and procedures 
under the new civil defense law. With re- 
gard to the construction of air raid shelters, 
CDA is limited to grants for half the cost of 
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that part of the construction which is neces- 
sary to make the shelters reasonably safe. 

More than 230 cities and counties have 
qualified for participation in the slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment program, 
and federal capital grants totaling nearly 
$173,000,000 have been reserved for use 
later by these communities to pay up to two- 
thirds of the deficit incurred in acquiring, 
clearing, and disposing of a slum site. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has discontinued making loans for public 
projects that do not contribute to the na- 
tional defense. Cited as projects that con- 
tribute to the national defense and which 
may be eligible for RFC financing are: turn- 
pikes or superhighways for use as military 
routes or as major truck routes, underground 
parking garages, bridges or tunnels which 
may be needed as auxiliary water crossings, 
municipal airport facilities, transit system 
improvements, water and sewage facilities 
needed for defense areas, and municipal hos- 
pital projects in conjunction with grants by 
the Public Health Service. 

Among the more important decisions 
recently handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States are three 
relating to the rights of cities to control 
speech in public places. On January 13 the 
court maintained that a New York City 
ordinance failed to set forth any standards to 
guide the police commissioner and therefore 
held invalid a clergyman’s conviction for 
preaching on city streets without a permit 
(Kunz v. People of the State of New York). In 
another case, the court upheld a conviction 
for disorderly conduct of a man who contin- 
ued a speech on a street in Syracuse after a 
policeman had requested the speaker to stop 
and it appeared that he was endeavoring to 
arouse Negroes against whites (Finer v. The 
People of the State of New York). 

In the third case the court reversed the 
conviction of members of a religious group 
meeting without a permit in a park in the city 
of Havre de Grace, Maryland. No local or- 
dinance was involved but the court held that 
the lack of standards in the permit-issuing 
‘practice’ rendered the practice a prior re- 
straint on free speech (Nitemotko v. State of 
Maryland and Kelly v. State of Maryland). 
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Outlines Broad National Policy 
on Water Resources 


ONSTRUCTION of multiple-purpose 
river-basin dams for hydroelectric 
power, water supply, shipping, and irriga- 
tion is recommended in a 445-page report 
recently issued by the President’s Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission headed by Mor- 
ris L. Cooke. Construction would be fi- 
nanced with federal funds, and water and 
power users would pay with interest their 
share of the program investment and in ad- 
dition an amount equivalent to local and 
state taxes that would have been paid on ac- 
quired properties. Repayment for drainage, 
irrigation, and watershed management 
would be based on ability to pay. The com- 
mission suggests that Congress direct the re- 
sponsible federal agencies to cooperate with 
each other and with appropriate state agen- 
cies in making necessary surveys and plans, 
rather than creating a new national author- 
ity to govern all water resources. 

Other recommendations of the commis- 
sion are that the federal government under- 
take research to explore and develop the 
necessary techniques for utilizing the na- 
tion’s groundwater resources, establish a 
sound national policy for the control of arti- 
ficial rain-making activities, and explore and 
conduct pilot-plant operation in the field of 
conversion of sea water to fresh water. Mu- 
nicipal water supplies, including the forma- 
tion of metropolitan water districts, should 
continue to be a local responsibility, the 
report advises. 

The annual domestic water charges in the 
United States, according to the report, aver- 
age only $6 per person; in general, domestic 
water is procured, filtered, pumped, and dis- 
tributed at a cost of less than 5 cents a ton. 
Municipal use of ground water and water 
from streams and lakes totals 12 billion gal- 
lons per day. 

The first volume of the report, entitled A 
Water Policy for the American People: General 
Report, was submitted to the President in 
about a year after the appointment of the 
commission. Volume 2, Jen Rivers in Amer- 
ica’s Future, and Volume 3, Water Resources 
Law, also have been published. 








Typical Utility Bills Continue 
Downward Trend 


HILE most other prices to consumers 

have risen sharply, residential electric 
utility bills were an average of 7.4 per cent 
lower in January 1950, than they were in 
1940. Bills for 250-kwh users have dropped 
5.3 per cent. Only Arkansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and West Virginia show increased 
rates in the 100-kwh category. Rates in 
Arkansas, Michigan, and South Dakota in- 
creased in the 250-kwh class as well. This 
and other information is given in 7>)pical 
Residential Electric Bills 1950, by the Federal 
Power Commission, in which typical resi- 
dential electric bills and other statistics as of 
January 1, 1950, are listed in detail for all 
cities over 2,500 population. 

Typical monthly 100-kwh residential bills 
on January 1, 1950, ranged from $1.70 to 
$5.70 in cities of 50,000 or more population; 
from $1.80 to $6.10 in cities of 10,000 to 
50,000 and from $2 to $9 in cities of 2,500 to 
10,000 population. In all cases the low figure 
is that of a publicly-owned utility, while the 
high figures are for privately owned utilities 
except in the 10,000 to 50,000 population 
class where the high rate is that of the city- 
owned electric system of Orlando, Florida. 


Joint City-County Cooperation 
Defeats Transit Fare Increase 


N OUTSTANDING example of coop- 
eration between public agencies to 
meet a common problem is that of East Bay 
cities and the County of Alameda, partici- 
pating in a hearing before the California 
State Public Utilities Commission on the re- 
quest for a rate increase by the Key System 
Transit Lines which serve the East Bay cities 
with local transportation and with transbay 
transportation to San Francisco. The cities of 
Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, El Cerrito, 
Emeryville, Hayward, Oakland, Piedmont, 
Richmond, San Leandro, and San Pablo 
joined with the County of Alameda to 
oppose the requested increase. 
A most thoroughgoing analysis was made 
of the historical background and financial 
record of the Key System. The total cost to 
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the participating agencies was about $50,000 
of which one-sixth was paid by the County 
of Alameda and the balance was paid by the 
participating cities on the basis of popula- 
tion. Contracts were entered into between 
the agencies. An executive committee con- 
sisting of representatives of each of the agen- 
cies was appointed to carry on the investiga- 
tion. The city of Berkeley acted as deposi- 
tory and handled the payment of all bills 
and claims. Loren W. East, public utilities 
engineer for the city of Oakland was as- 
signed by Oakland to supervise the study. 

A firm of certified public accountants was 
employed to study the financial background 
and records of the company, and two utility 
engineers, Ralph U. Fitting and Clarence 
W. Winder, were hired full-time to make 
studies of other phases of the Key System op- 
eration. The district attorney for Alameda 
County and the city attorneys of parties to 
the agreement represented the participating 
agencies before the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. The study extended over a period 
of several months and a number of hearings 
were held. 

The final result was that while the Key 
System had asked for increases in four dif- 
ferent rates only one increase was granted 
and this amounted to only about one-half of 
the total amount the Key System had asked 
for. One of the most important results was 
the decision of the commission after it had 
granted this partial increase to make an in- 
tensive study of the many points which had 
been raised by the East Bay cities and county 
and it has ordered “‘that an investigation be 
and is hereby instituted by the Commission 
upon its own motion into the reasonableness, 
lawfulness, and propriety of the fares, rules, 
regulations, charges, services, operations, 
practices and affiliated relationships of Key 
System Transit Lines.” 

The participating agencies have agreed to 
keep the organization intact and have asked 
the Public Utilities Commission to consider 
all of the points which were raised in the 
previous case and to make the record of the 
previous case a part of the investigation 
which is being made by the commission. 
This investigation should determine formally 
a number of basic points on which there has 
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been disagreement and controversy between 
the commission, the Key System, and the 
East Bay group for many years. If this can be 
done, better understanding and a more valid 
basis for the solution of future problems will 
result.—Ross MILLER, city manager, Berke- 
ley, California. 


One-Fourth More Cities With 
Population Over 10,000 


HE 1950 census shows that the United 

States has 1,228 incorporated places 
with populations of more than 10,000 as 
compared with 996 cities over 10,000 in 
1940. The number of cities of more than 
100,000 has increased from 92 to 106, while 
the number in the population group of 
250,000 to 500,000 has decreased from 23 to 
21. The number of cities between 5,000 and 
10,000 population increased from 920 to 
1,091 during the past decade. 

Sixty-four per cent of the total population 
in the United States was urban on April 1, 
1950. In the West 70 per cent of population 
is urban, and in the North Central region 
the proportion is 64.1 per cent. The state 
with the highest proportion of urban popu- 
lation is New Jersey which has 86.6 per cent 
of its population classified as urban. Other 
states with more than four out of five in- 
habitants living in urban territory are Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, and 
California. In all, 30 states have half or more 
of their population in urban territory. 

The number of incorporated places of 
25,000 or more population is 474, plus three 
unincorporated urban places—East Bakers- 
field, California; Kannapolis, North Caro- 
lina; and Oak Ridge, Tennessee—for which 
the Bureau of the Census has defined bound- 
aries. In 1940 there were 397 urban places of 
25,000 or more and an additional 15 unin- 
corporated areas designated as urban. Most 
of the places which came into the over 
25,000 population group during the past 10 
years are in the South and in the West. The 
population of urban places of 25,000 or more 
in 1950 represented an increase of 16.4 per 
cent over the persons living in places of this 
size in 1940. 

More than half of the population of the 
country lives in 168 standard metropolitan 
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areas. A standard metropolitan area con- 
tains at least one central city of 50,000 or 
more and each city of this size is included in 
one such area. In general, each metropolitan 
area comprises the county containing the 
city and any other contiguous counties 
which have sufficient population density and 
are deemed to be economically integrated 
with the central city. 

The 1950 census shows that while the 
population of the central cities in the stand- 
ard metropolitan areas increased 13 per cent 
during the decade, the population of the 
outlying parts of the metropolitan area in- 
creased 34.9 per cent. The Census Bureau 
points out that nearly half of the population 
increase of the entire country took place in 
the outlying parts of the 168 standard metro- 
politan areas. 

Nearly one-half of the 3,070 counties in 
the United States lost population during the 
last 10 years, according to a recent Census 
Bureau report, entitled Population of Coun- 
ties: April 1, 1950, which gives both the 1940 
and 1950 population of each county. Of the 
1,560 counties which gained population, 498 
gained 20 per cent or more and 28 of these 
had an increase of 100 per cent or more dur- 
ing the 10-year period. 


Annexes 17-Square-Mile Area 
ESIDENTS of a 17-square-mile area 
adjacent to Seattle, Washington, on 
January 9 approved annexation of their 
area by the city. The annexation, largest in 
the city’s history, was carried by a margin of 
only 30 votes, with over 8,000 of the 30,000 
residents voting. In order to give the city 
time to work out plans for providing needed 
services, the annexation will not be accepted 
by the Seattle city council until January, 
1952. 

The average homeowner in the annexed 
area, according to a study made by the Mu- 
nicipal League of Seattle, will pay from $30 
to $40 less in taxes, and fire insurance pre- 
miums also will be less, but he may pay spe- 
cial assessments for water mains, sewers, 
streets, and sidewalks. The city will provide 
garbage collection and thus save the home- 
owner the $13.80 now paid annually for this 








service. Individuals who now buy water di- 
rect from the city will receive a reduction of 
50 per cent in water rates. The city will pro- 
vide full-time police and fire protection serv- 
ice, traffic control, street signs, and so on. 

At a separate referendum late in 1950 a 
four-square-mile area north of Seattle voted 
against annexation. If it had carried, the 
suburban schools serving the area would 
have become a part of the Seattle school sys- 
tem. Many citizens of the area, believing 
their school system superior to that of 
Seattle, voted against annexation for that 
reason. 


Survey Shows Need for Controls 
of Trucking Operations 


EAVY trucks should be required to use 
designated streets in coming into and 
traveling through the city. This is one of the 
conclusions set forth in a report recently sub- 
mitted to the city council of Charlotte, North 
Carolina. A comprehensive survey of truck 
traffic in the city showed that 1,656 heavy 
trucks entered the city during the 12-hour 
period from 7 o’clock in the morning until 7 
o’clock in the evening on an average week 
day last August and that 32 per cent of these 
trucks did not stop in the central business 
district. 

A detailed study was made of the streets 
that were actually used by trucks with the 
result that the survey report recommended 
that certain specified streets on the edge of 
the business district be designated as truck 
routes and that the council enact an or- 
dinance designating and regulating the 
streets on which trucks can operate. It was 
proposed that all two- and three-axle trucks 
and tractor-trailer units going through the 
city without taking on or discharging goods 
should travel exclusively on certain desig- 
nated routes and that trucks destined for any 
point within the city should travel exclu- 
sively on such routes to the nearest point on 
the route to their destination before turning 
from the truck route. The ordinance also 
would prohibit all three-axle trucks and 
tractor-trailer units from using certain 
streets except as may be necessary to reach a 
certain destination. In this case the driver 
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of the truck must obtain a permit from the 
traffic division of the police department. 

The survey also included a_ block-by- 
block analysis of all trucks stopping on 
streets in the central business district. It was 
found that 47 per cent of more than 2,000 
trucks completed their loading or unloading 
before noon. It was recommended that the 
present 251 loading zones in the central busi- 
ness district should be retained for the hours 
of 10 a.m. to 12 noon and that additional 
spaces be allowed at the discretion of the 
traffic engineer, that 176 of the 251 spaces be 
converted in the afternoon to passenger 
parking by the general public and in accord 
with the general time limit in the block in 
which they are located. It was recommended 
that before a heavy truck is allowed to load 
or unload in the central business district, the 
driver be required to obtain a permit from 
the traffic division of the police department. 

Another recommendation was that the 
zoning ordinaiice be amended to provide 
that any building constructed or remodeled 
must provide loading and unloading facili- 
ties off the street. It was suggested that where 
alleys are available they should be used 
for loading and unloading of merchandise 
and that because of the congestion in some 
alleys a one-way alley system should be set 
up. 

The report also calls upon local mer- 
chants, wholesalers, building owners, truck- 
ers, and processors of goods to improve their 
own shipping and receiving facilities, to 
enter into agreements with truckers to avoid 
pick up and delivery at hours of peak traffic, 
to provide adequate receiving and shipping 
doors, loading spaces, and room for opera- 
tion, and to have shipments ready and wait- 
ing; to instruct employees not to park in 
truck zones, to develop unused space at rear 
of stores for loading and unloading and for 
parking of employees’ cars, to make provi- 
sion to develop adequate off-street loading 
block space, and to discourage drivers from 
leaving trucks stored in truck zones and load- 
ing bays. 

The truck-traffic survey was directed by 
Traffic Engineer H. J. Hoose with the co- 
operation and help of the city planning com- 
mission, state highway and public works 
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commission, United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, and the local motor freight carriers’ 
association. The technique used in making 
this study and the results of the survey are set 
forth in a report entitled Improvement Plan for 
Trucking Operations issued recently by the 
traffic engineering department of Charlotte. 
—H. A. YANCEy, city manager, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


Fire Alarm Company Held In 


Contempt of Court 
FEDERAL court in Boston recently 
levied a $50,000 fine against the 
Gamewell Company, manufacturer of fire 
alarm system equipment, for criminal con- 


tempt for having violated the provisions of 
a 1948 judgment of the court. Two officers of 
the company also were adjudged in con- 
tempt—the president of the company whose 
sentence was postponed because of illness of 
his wife and the general sales manager who 
was given a suspended sentence of a year and 
a day and ordered on probation for two years. 
The convictions were the result of charges 
made by the anti-trust division of the United 
States Department of Justice that the com- 
pany and its officers violated a consent de- 
cree forbidding the offering of free engineer- 
ing services in soliciting bids for their equip- 
ment (United States of America v. The Game- 
well Company et al.). 





NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











‘ Same 

Item - For See oe i ee 
Consumers’ Price Index!..... 1935-39 = 100 181.5 1-15 178.4 168.2 167.9 178.4 
Municipal Bond Index?...... % yield 1.59 2-15 1.59 2.02 1.70 2.07 
Motor Vehicle Deaths®...... 100,000 pop. 9.3 Jan. 13.6 caters fee 13.6 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... . In 1000s 87.0 Jan. 95.0 78.7 78.7 149.1 
Construction Cost Index®.... 1939=100 224.2 Nov. 224.2 205.5 206.8 224.0 
Value of New Construction®.. In millions $2,068 Jan. $2,235 $1,395 $1,409 $2,794 
I acd. ie eros eine ere ec In millions $1,571 Jan. $1,686 $1,068 $1,078 $2,059 
Governmental®........... In millions $ 497 Jan. $ 549 $ 327 §$ 331 $ 735 
City Construction Contracts’. In millions $ 198 Nov. $ 176 $ 138 $ 112 §$ 234 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


’ United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


6 Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of “‘work put in place’’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 
not maintenance and repairs. 


7U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Value of municipal contracts awarded. 
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Public Pay Rates Trend Upward 


SURVEY of 150 state and local govern- 

ments, recently made by the Civil Service 
Assembly, shows that at least 102 cities and states 
gave moderate pay increases to their employees 
during 1950. Most raises came after the outbreak 
of the Korean War and in large part reflect the 
upped cost of living as well as the need to meet 
competition from defense manpower demands. 
About 75 per cent of the 115 cities studied re- 
ported granting increases to all employees, while 
8 per cent raised the salaries of only certain 
groups, such as police and fire employees and the 
craft and skilled trades. Sacramento, California, 
for example, raised the pay of skilled workers to 
conform to rates set forth in contracts between 
unions and private employees. Approximately 
half of the municipalities reporting salary in- 
creases gave flat raises applying equally to all 
levels. The average monthly increase for the cities 
giving flat across-the-board raises was $15.30. 


Check Condition of City Facilities 


In Phoenix, Arizona, an inter-departmental 
‘‘special service report” form is used by city em- 
ployees in inspectional and other services to re- 
port conditions that affect other departments. 
The printed forms contain a check list of faulty 
conditions that need repair or other attention. 
Under “street maintenance,” for example, the 
items listed are: damaged street paving, damaged 
sidewalk, clogged storm sewer, street uncleaned, 
manhole uncovered, water standing in street, 
unauthorized dumping, unprotected excavation, 
and unlawful garbage disposal. Reports from em- 
ployees are referred to their department head, 
then delivered to the responsible department or 
division. Space is provided on the form to report 
the action taken, and the report then goes to the 
manager’s office for review and filing. An analy- 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


sis of the several reports that have been received 
daily by the manager’s office during the two 
months the plan has been in effect shows that 
most commonly reported are holes in pavement, 
bad curbs, damaged sidewalks, and illegally dis- 
played posters or signs. 


Pay Rates Based on Price Index 

Saginaw, Michigan, and Toledo, Ohio, have 
recently adopted the consumers’ price index as 
the basis for wage adjustments. In Saginaw the 
percentage increase granted to all regular em- 
ployees for November and December, 1950, was 
calculated by determining the increase in the 
BLS index of December over that of May, 1950. 
This amounted to 5.8 per cent. In addition Sagi- 
naw employees were granted an increase of $7 
per month, or four cents an hour, in their base 
pay to offset the cost-of-living increase in the 
months of July through October, 1950. During 
1951 similar quarterly adjustments will be made. 
Under the Toledo ordinance the first determina- 
tion of adjustment will be made on January 1, 
1952, by comparing the BLS index average for 
1950 with the average for the first nine months of 
1951. In the event the nine-month average index 
exceeds the 1950 average by one and one-fourth 
points or more, an increase of one cent an hour 
will be given all employees for each such increase, 
based on a 40-hour week. Similar comparison 
and adjustments will be made annually here- 
after. At least 20 other local governments have 
plans in effect which regulate the pay of their 
employees in proportion to fluctuations in the 
cost-of-living index (see Pustic MANAGEMENT, 
September, 1948, pp. 260-64). 


New Taxes and Service Charges 


In Alameda, California (63,425), the city 
council recently adopted a local sales tax of one- 
half of 1 per cent. The council approved the 
ordinance by unanimous vote less than 10 min- 
utes after its introduction. For two months pre- 
ceding the council action, the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee, made up of 25 well-known citizens in 
the community, held an average of two meetings 
a week to discuss the question of reducing the 
level of municipal services or raising taxes to 
maintain the existing level. The committee de- 
cided that the latter course should be followed 
and recommended a sales and use tax which the 
council adopted. ... Enid, Oklahoma, has 
adopted a schedule of charges for the use of the 
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municipal auditorium, ranging from $90 for an 
afternoon or night for road shows and other out- 
side attractions down to $25 for political meet- 
ings, church and school activities, and band festi- 
vals. . . . Hempstead and Patchogue, New York, 
recently imposed a yearly tax of one per cent on 
all utilities in the villages. . . . In White Plains, 
New York, the council is considering a plan to 
charge for police services as pay-roll guards. The 
proposed charge per officer is $3 for the first half 
hour, and $5 should the assignment extend be- 
yond a half-hour, and $5 an hour thereafter. . . . 
Enid, Oklahoma, has adopted a fee of $2.50 for 
providing police service at funerals. This action 
was taken when the city discovered that the police 
department provided one or more police escorts 
at 360 funerals during the past year. The charge 
will be absorbed by funeral homes. . . . The city 
council of Niagara Falls, New York, raised res- 
taurant license fees to a minimum of $5 and a 
maximum of $35 a year, instead of the present $1 
annual fee. The new fees are based on the seating 
capacity of the restaurant, and will reimburse the 
city for the expense of inspection and supervision 
of places serving food to the public. 


Personnel News 


The Tennessee Valley Authority and the Sal- 
ary Policy Employee Panel, representing about 
5,000 employees, recently signed an agreement 
covering such items as collective bargaining rela- 
tionships, work schedule, and classification plan 
and pay rates. ... A course in human relations 
for supervisors is being sponsored by the new per- 
sonnel relations board in New York State. This is 
the first course in a training program which will 
be extended eventually to other employees. . 
The United States Civili Service Commission has 
disapproved a proposal to establish a government- 
wide program of additional compensation for 
hazardous employment. Alternate recommenda- 
tions by the commission were: programs for mak- 
ing working conditions in the federal service more 
healthful and safe should be expanded and the 
effect of occupational hazards on duties, responsi- 
bilities, and qualification requirements should 
be considered; occupational hazards should be 
given weight in establishing base pay rates; and 
pay differentials might be granted to prevailing 
wage rate jobs if private industry makes addi- 
tional payments. . . . In Kansas City, Missouri, 
the chief planning engineer holds staff confer- 
ences on the mornings preceding city plan com- 
mission meetings to acquaint employees with the 
cases, reports, and problems to be presented to 
the commission that day. Employees now have a 
better understanding of the problems and scope of 


work of the department. ... Enid, Oklahoma, 
has inaugurated a city employees’ news letter 
which is distributed once a month to all employ- 
ees along with their pay checks. 


Control of Street Improvements 


The city manager of Watertown, Wisconsin, 
has submitted to the council a long-range pro- 
gram for street improvement, based on a survey 
of the needs for street repair and reconstruction. 
The report discusses in detail the work to be un- 
dertaken for the current year, including cost of 
materials and labor for each project. A table 
headed “street program survey” lists the streets 
scheduled for reconstruction, the approximate 
distance of each project, and the different types 
of work recommended, such as grading and seal 
coating. ...In Hartford, Connecticut, the en- 
gineering department issues a monthly progress 
report which gives a graphic picture of work done 
compared with plans that have been made. A bar 
chart shows the percentage of each job completed 
at different stages of development. For each proj- 
ect the report gives date of request, estimated cost 
and low bid, contractor and date of award, and 
per cent completion of preliminary investigation, 
construction plans and specifications, or construc- 
tion progress. . . . Berkeley, California, has de- 
veloped and adopted a preventive street main- 
tenance program based on traffic volume counts 
and street roughness. All secondary city streets 
are measured periodically by road-roughness 
testing equipment especially designed by the In- 
stitute of Transportation and Traffic Engineering 
of the University of California. 


City Subsidy for Parking Lots 

The city planning commission in Schenectady, 
New York, recently approved in principle a park- 
ing plan proposed by the chamber of commerce 
to alleviate traffic congestion in the downtown 
area. Under the plan the city would acquire and 
improve property for parking purposes with funds 
received from the issuance of revenue bonds, and 
would lease the property to a group of merchants 
for operation during the life of the bonds. In re- 
turn the merchants, organized as a corporation, 
would make annual payments to the city suf- 
ficient to cover principal and interest on the 
bonds. At the end of the 25-year lease the city 
would own the parking lot debt free, and could 
lease or sell it to private operators. During the 
25-year period, the city, county, and schools 
would receive no real estate taxes from the prop- 
erty. According to a bulletin of the Schenectady 
Bureau of Municipal Research, if the annual pay- 
ments by the lessees for principal and interest on 
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the bonds did not equal the sum of real estate 
taxes and the annual return on investment, the 
lessees would be receiving a subsidy. Bonds would 
have to run for periods shorter than 25 years in 
order to avoid subsidy by city taxpayers. 


Surveys Management Operations 


In Los Angeles a “‘little Hoover” commission 
set up in 1949, the Los Angeles Commission for 
Reorganization of the City Government, has six 
task forces at work on various phases of city gov- 
ernment. The commission has recently issued two 
brief progress reports, the first of which recom- 
mends that a procedures analysis section be estab- 
lished in the budget bureau, that as procedures 
are developed they should be placed in a loose- 
leaf type administrative manual, that all printing 
and duplicating work should be centralized in the 
purchasing department, that the design and con- 
trol of forms be assigned to the proposed new pro- 
cedures analysis section, and that a program of 
records management be prepared and installed. 
The second progress report suggests ways of pro- 
viding for more effective budget planning and 
review, that a uniform accounting system be in- 
stalled, and that a budget control system should 
be detailed and constant. 


Civil Defense News 


Cities in a number of states, especially the 
larger cities in the Pacific Coast area, have ap- 
pointed civil defense directors and also reserve 
firemen and police officers. An expanding of mu- 
tual aid agreements between municipal fire de- 
partments also has been motivated by the civil 
defense need. In Portland, Oregon, for example, 
five full-time men have been assigned to civil de- 
fense activity, training programs for reserves are 
under way, air-raid warning horns have been in- 
stalled, and an inventory and classification of 
buildings for air raid shelters is under way. In 
Los Angeles, where a director of civil defense has 
been appointed, the mayor has assigned to the 
city’s recreation and park department the task of 
administering the city’s block warden system. . . . 
A new civil defense publication, entitled Civil 
Defense News, has been inaugurated by a private 
firm. This new biweekly newsletter will carry a 
summary of ideas and developments on civil de- 
fense matters. Sample copies are available on 
request from Civil Defense News, 4238 LaSalle 
Avenue, Los Angeles 62. 


Citizens May Initiate Ordinances 
In Portland, Maine, the voters recently 
adopted an ordinance providing for the initiative 
and referendum in municipal legislative matters. 
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Ten qualified voters may originate a petition for 
popular vote on an ordinance proposed on their 
initiative or already enacted by the city council 
but not yet effective. The petition is to be held in 
the city clerk’s office for 30 days for signatures. 
If the latter total 5 per cent or more of the regis- 
tered voters a public hearing is to be held, fol- 
lowed by submission of the ordinance to popular 
vote. Ordinances dealing with appropriations, 
tax levies, or wages or hours of city employees are 
not subject to initiative or referendum. A ma- 
jority of those voting on the question decides the 
matter. 


More Home Rule for Cities 


In Iowa the state legislature has recently re- 
ceived a report prepared by the Iowa Municipal 
Statutes Study Committee which recommends 
that cities be given more freedom in the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs. The detailed recom- 
mendations include: that nine functional funds 
for cities be set up instead of the 164 separate 
funds now authorized; that a uniform procedure 
for special assessments be provided; that four- 
year instead of two-year terms be provided for 
elective city officials with staggered terms for 
councilmen; that a uniform system of courts be 
provided for all cities; that general powers and 
duties of cities of all classes be set out in one chap- 
ter and that special powers under the several 
forms of government and provisions for changing 
from one form to another be set forth in separate 
chapters; and that obsolete and repetitious provi- 
sions in present laws relating to cities should be 
repealed. One of the members of the six-man 
committee was John H. Ames, city manager of 
Ames, Iowa. 


Sodium Fluoride for Water Supplies 


The United States Public Health Service has 
recommended the use of sodium fluoride in pub- 
lic water supplies. The practice also has been ap- 
proved by the American Dental Association, 
American Medical Association, and the State and 
Territorial Health Officers’ Association. State 
health boards are taking similar action. For ex- 
ample, in Oregon and New York the state boards 
of health recently approved statewide programs 
of fluoridation. Both states have adopted stand- 
ards to insure safe storage and handling of the 
fluoride compound, proper control of the dose of 
the chemical applied to the water, and adequate 
periodic chemical analysis of samples of raw and 
treated water. Fluoridation experiments con- 
ducted in several cities during the past five years 
show that the addition of sodium fluoride to water 
supplies in those cities reduced by about 30 per 
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cent the amount of dental caries in children of 
four to twelve years. . . . It is estimated in Ore- 
gon that the cost of fluoridation will range from 
two and one-half cents to 15 cents per person per 
year. The New York State Health Department 
has estimated that the cost of statewide fluorida- 
tion would be about $2.33 per million gallons of 
water treated. Assuming that the average con- 
sumption of water for all purposes is 100 gallons 
per capita per day, the total cost per capita per 
year would be close to 10 cents... .The city 
council of Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan, has 
authorized the expenditure of $1,700 for the pur- 
chase and installation of equipment for fluorida- 
tion of the city water supply. 


Fellowships in Administration 


The National Training School for Public 
Service at Wayne University in Detroit recently 
announced that applications will be received dur- 
ing the next several months for Lent D. Upson 
fellowships for graduate training in public admin- 
istration. The fellowships carry stipends of $1,800 
to $2,250 for a period of 12 to 15 months begin- 
ning in July or September, 1951, plus graduate 
tuition and fees and any rights under GI bills. 
The training includes work with the Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research. Further infor- 
mation and application blanks may be secured 
from Loren B. Miller, director, Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, 810 Farwell Building, De- 
troit 26, Michigan. 


Minimum Housing Standards 


Local housing codes setting forth minimal 
standards for existing dwellings were adopted in 
1950 by Newark, Portland (Oregon), Richmond, 
and Wilmington. In Richmond, Wilmington, 
and Newark the health department is responsible 
for enforcement and in Portland the building in- 
spector. Some facilities and conditions of living 
considered basic are: a window in each habitable 
room; limitation of overcrowding; electricity 
throughout; separate access and dual egress; in- 
stalled sink and running water; inside bathroom 
with bathtub or shower; and _ rat-proofing, 
screens, and garbage cans. Among cities that pre- 
viously enacted housing codes are Baltimore, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Toledo, Cincinnati, and 
Charlotte. Through enforcement of the code in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, the city has gained 
more than $3,000,000 in assessable values and 
has brought up to standard more than 4,450 units 
within two years. Among the smaller cities, East 
Lansing, Michigan, recently adopted an ordi- 
nance regulating rooming houses and tourist 
homes. All such places are to be licensed each 
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year, and the health and fire departments must 
first inspect the premises to see that regulations 
are being followed. Regulations cover the use of 
basements for housing purposes, amount of win- 
dow space in sleeping rooms and bathrooms, and 
control of fire hazards and infectious disease. 


Collecting Parking Meter Revenues 


Enid, Oklahoma, has installed a new proce- 
dure for collecting and counting revenue from 
parking meters. Sealed containers are used by 
city employees in making collections from meters 
and they are taken to a bank where they are 
opened and the revenue is processed by bank em- 
ployees and deposited in the city’s account. The 
bank will be paid approximately $1,000 a year 
for providing this service, the total collection 
from the meters amounting to about $82,000 a 
year. The new procedure will give collection men 
more time to work on repairing meters. 


Street Maintenance Costs Double 


Highway maintenance and operating costs 
have nearly doubled since 1935, according to a re- 
cent report, entitled Maintenance Costs, published 
by the Highway Research Board (see Pick of the 
Month). Based on 1940 figures these costs are 
now about 80 per cent more. Stated in terms of 
dollars per mile, it now requires $784 to perform 
the same amount of maintenance work that could 
be done for $436 in 1940. In addition to the in- 
crease in prices, higher maintenance expenditures 
are required due to increased use and heavier 
loads on the highways, more service demanded 
by highway users, and greater repair needs. 
Maintenance expenditures on county, township, 
and other local roads rose from 6.2 mills per ve- 
hicle mile in 1936 to 8.0 mills in 1948. 


Cities Seek More Taxing Authority 


Broadened tax powers for local governments 
have been proposed by the governors of Ohio, 
Washington, and West Virginia, in messages to 
state legislatures. Legislaticn to permit local gov- 
ernments to levy liquor license fees not in excess 
of those charged by the state was proposed by the 
governor of Ohio. West Virginia’s chief execu- 
tive asked that cities be permitted to tax ciga- 
rettes and amusements, collect fees for such serv- 
ices as police and fire protection and sewage dis- 
posal, and impose a $2 annual driver’s license 
tax. In Washington the governor proposed broad- 
ening the taxing powers of counties and cities to 
permit them to assume a greater share of school 
and public assistance costs. He mentioned mer- 
cantile and severance taxes, levies on real estate 
transfers, hotel and tourist rooms, and nonresi- 








dential rents, as possible new sources of local tax 
revenue. . . . A bill pending in the Indiana legis- 
lature would permit cities and towns to levy local 
income taxes up to 1 per cent on individual gross 
income and business net profits. 


Control of Milk Supply 


Nearly 1,500 cities have adopted the milk or- 
dinance recommended by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. The ordinance, which is also 
in effect in 367 counties and sanitary districts and 
on a statewide basis in 11 states, governs the pro- 
duction and refrigeration of milk on the farm and 
its processing and distribution to the consumer. 
Pasteurization is recommended but not required. 
...In Wisconsin the cities of Beaver Dam, 
Ripon, and Waupun have set up a joint milk in- 
spection program to be administered and fi- 
nanced by the three cities. . . . Citizens of James- 
town, New York, recently voted against establish- 
ing a $1,000,000 municipal milk plant. . . . The 
United States Supreme Court recently held that 
an ordinance of Madison, Wisconsin, was invalid 
because it placed an undue burden on interstate 
commerce by requiring that milk sold in the city 
be processed and bottled at approved pasteuriza- 
tion plants within a radius of five miles from the 
central square of the city (Dean Milk Company v. 
City of Madison). 


Handbooks for Citizens 


Handbooks for citizens have been prepared by 
the League of Women Voters in Farmington, 
Connecticut, and Glencoe, Illinois. The Glencoe 
story, called This Is Glencoe, was distributed free 
of charge to every family. Amusing illustrations 
and a lively style of writing are features of this 
56-page pamphlet. Information about various as- 
pects of local government, village expenditures 
and revenues, and elections are included. An- 
other feature is a section reporting results of a sur- 
vey made with the help of Northwestern Univer- 
sity to determine some of the characteristics of the 
population. You and Your Town, a handbook for 
Farmington voters, devotes considerable space to 
how to become a voter. The history and pattern 
of government in the town is reviewed. A table 
lists all the elected and appointed officials, length 
of terms, how elected or appointed, powers and 
duties, and salaries. 


Fringe Areas to Pay Their Way 
A proposal before the lower house of the Cali- 
fornia legislature would require all persons, firms, 
and corporations in unincorporated areas of 
counties to pay for the municipal services they 
receive in the same manner as city residents. 
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Under the proposed law the state courts would 
decide what constitutes an urban district, and the 
county board of supervisors would then tax that 
district for local services now provided by the 
county governments. In a recent study of Los 
Angeles county by the League of California 
Cities, city taxpayers were found to be providing 
83 per cent of the Los Angeles county funds used 
to furnish city-type services to 70 “unofficial” 
cities. It is estimated that the proposed readjust- 
ment in the tax burden could result in a tax re- 
duction for Los Angeles residents of 20 cents on 
every $100 of assessed valuation. 


Keeping Employees Informed 


In Pontiac, Michigan, the city-owned general 
hospital has recently inaugurated an employees’ 
newsletter. The first issue announced a contest for 
a name for the paper, the employee submitting 
the winning title to be awarded $5. The four-page 
newsletter is to be published monthly in photo- 
offset form. The Pontiac General Hospital, under 
the direction of Miss Lauretta Paul, appointed by 
the city manager, also has issued an employees’ 
manual which discusses the history and organiza- 
tion of the hospital, facilities provided, hospital 
costs, and statistics about the hospital. Under the 
heading of ‘What You May Expect From Your 
Hospital” is information about working condi- 
tions and rules regarding holidays, sick leave, va- 
cations, transfers, retirement, and so on. Three 
more pages, devoted to “What Your Hospital 
Will Expect From You,” give information about 
patients, conduct of employees, making telephone 
calls, and detailed safety rules. 


News on Police Front 


In Santa Clara county, California, the city of 
San Jose and the county have established a joint 
city-county juvenile control bureau. An officer of 
the sheriff's department works with San Jose 
police under the supervision of the head of San 
Jose’s juvenile control bureau. A similar consoli- 
dation has been in effect in the identification bu- 
reau. . .. Ambulance service in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, is no longer provided by the police depart- 
ment. The service is now furnished on a con- 
tractual basis by a private ambulance company 
which charges persons using the service according 
to a schedule of city-approved rates. If unable to 
collect, the company is reimbursed $3 per call by 
the city. ... Anchorage, Alaska, and Birming- 
ham, Michigan, have issued booklets containing 
comprehensive police rules and regulations. . . . 
Hemet, California, has partially consolidated po- 
lice and fire departments by putting three paid 
firemen on duty in the police department to as- 
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sist as jailers, to book prisoners, and to perform 
other duties. At present the three men alternate 
on eight-hour shifts, performing both fire and 
police duties, and are assisted in the fire work by 
15 volunteer firemen. 


Stringent Subdivision Regulations 

Claremont, California, recently adopted a 
comprehensive subdivision ordinance which rec- 
ognizes the responsibility of the subdivider as well 
as the city to provide such improvements as street 
name signs and lights and playground and recre- 
ational facilities. Besides the usual utilities, paved 
streets, curbs, sidewalks, and sewers, the sub- 
divider must install street trees of designated 
types, ornamental street lights, and street name 
signs. The ordinance further specifies that the de- 
veloper must pay a fee of $25 per lot to be placed 
in the city’s park and recreational facilities fund. 
The fee may be waived if the subdivider provides 
recreational facilities for those living in the sub- 
division, in accordance with the master recrea- 
tional plan of the city. Also included in the or- 
dinance is a provision that developers of nonsub- 
divided lands must install improvements similar 
to those required of subdividers. 


Tags for City Equipment 

In Kansas City, Missouri, city-owned vehicles 
will soon carry standard identification plates, cor- 
responding in size and position to state license 
plates on privately owned vehicles. The metal 
tags, made of 24-gauge steel and measuring 6 X 12 
inches, are identified by a four-digit number, the 
first digit being the same as the accounting code 
of the department responsible for the vehicle and 
the last three digits indicating the type of vehicle. 
In addition, all municipal motorized equipment 
will be marked on each side with the official seal 
of the city, the name of the department, and the 
same identification number that appears on the 
identification plates. City Manager L. P. Cook- 
ingham, in a recent news bulletin issued by his 
office, states that a standardized method of iden- 
tifying municipally owned vehicles is important 
for several reasons: misuse of the vehicles is more 
easily discovered and reported; accounting is 
more uniform; inventory control is more rigid; 
and the new plates will present a much smarter 
appearance than the nondescript tags used here- 
tofore. 


Radio Expedites Street Repairs 
In Keene, New Hampshire (15,631), street re- 
Pairs can be made almost as soon as damage is 
discovered, because of two-way radio communi- 
cation between the city hall and public works 
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foremen. With the radio the public works super- 
intendent can contact foremen to report a com- 
plaint that requires prompt attention, and fore- 
men on jobs some distance from the city hall can 
request additional tools and equipment. Last year 
when new radio equipment was installed in the 
fire and police departments, it was decided to 
transfer the outmoded radios to the pick-up 
trucks of the public works department, since 
radio trade-in value was so low. Since the pub- 
lic works department is chiefly responsible for 
highway maintenance, repair of equipment, sew- 
age disposal, and the maintenance of water works, 
the radios were installed in trucks driven by the 
department superintendent, the highway fore- 
man, and the construction foreman in charge of 
water and sewage projects. 


Attacks on Parking Problem 


Jefferson County, Kentucky, has adopted an 
ordinance requiring all one-, two-, and multi- 
family dwelling structures built outside the limits 
of Louisville to provide one parking space on the 
premises for each dwelling unit. Louisville has a 
similar ordinance that applies to all new apart- 
ments, schools, churches, retail stores, hospitals, 
and other types of buildings in the city... . In 
Toledo the city and county plan commission in 
cooperation with the state highway department 
has conducted a parking survey which resulted in 
the suggestion that off-street parking be required 
in connection with new buildings and that com- 
mercial off-street parking be treated as a public 
utility to be operated under a franchise... . 
Wichita Falls, Texas, late in 1950 opened a city- 
owned parking lot operated exclusively by park- 
ing meters. It has a capacity of 45 cars with two 
hours for 5 cents, or 10 hours for 25 cents. The 
maximum is 12 hours for 30 cents, the meters 
taking six nickels at a time. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances recently adopted include: estab- 
lishing a fire prevention division in New Orleans; 
prescribing regulations for the operation of city- 
owned parking lots in San Buenaventura, Cali- 
fornia; regulating the operation of truck ter- 
minals in Toledo, Ohio; establishing the office of 
land clearance commissioner and providing for 
the clearance and redevelopment of blighted 
areas in St. Louis; licensing and regulating trailer 
coach parks in St. Louis; establishing a schedule 
of charges for special services rendered to private 
industries in White Plains, New York; and pro- 
viding for the establishment of an automobile 
parking system and acquisition of off-street park- 
ing facilities by revenue bonds in Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
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